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tasks of public administration which the rulers were to
undertake. It is the model on which we have based, half-
unconsciously, the education of our own administrative
Civil Service. The young assistant principal, fresh from
his First in Greats or mathematics, is confronted with the
problems of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries or the
Ministry of Fuel and Power, and he is thought to be able
to deal with their general administrative solutions more
expertly than the professional fish-canner or mining
engineer. Here we are on hody disputed ground, for with
the growth of the managerial and administrative classes,
which is inevitable under modern conditions, their training
becomes a matter of the greatest importance. A striking
justification of the academic approach is given by the quite
extraordinary success in the practical matters of war and
administration achieved on military staffs and in Ministries
during the last war by those nourished on our modern
equivalents of dialectic. Those who are accustomed to
decry the effectiveness of the academic person in the i real
world' might well remember that our present ambassador
in Washington was formerly a professor of philosophy,
and that the head of intelligence work on the Eighth
Army staff was a don. Actually such special instances,
which any reference book could multiply indefinitely, are
scarcely necessary when we regard the record of our small
administrative Civil Service, who, in their conduct as well
as in their education and their achievements, have surely
approached more nearly to the ideal of philosopher-kings
than any other similiar group in any society.
But there are still many who complain that such
administrators are aloof from the real world; that their
education has been unrelated to their tasks, and that the